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ABSTRACT 

This publication of Title I in Ohio is stated to 
provide a summary of activities for fiscal 1973-74 school year and 
the summer that followed. Each year ,since 1966, most school districts 
in Ohio^have conducted Title I programs for eligible students, who, 
for various reasons, have fallen behind their classmates in reading 
or mathematics* In some instances, priority needs and funding have 
enabled preschool education or tutoring also to be provided. 
Information is presented in this document under the headings of: 
Fiscal 1974 Highlights, Basic Statistics, First-Year Participation 
Trends, Implications of Participation Trends, Student Participation 
by Grade Ranges, Major Instructional Areas, Effectiveness of Reading 
Instruction, Effectiveness of Mathematics Instruction, Expenditure 
"^Patterns, Professional and Nonprofessional Staff, Staff Inservice 
Activities, and Involvement of Participants* Parents, Photographs of 
children participating in Title I programs in Ohio along with 
anecdotes adapted from paragraphs Written by local educators 
illustrate the document, (Author /AM) 
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Title I Helps Children 



In the early 1960 b a national awareness arose about the number of children 
who were not achieving in school. This concern became a legislative plan of 
action with the passage of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of i 965. 
A key component of the act was Title I, which authorized a federally funded 
compensatory program for educationally disadvantaged children residing iii 
attendancr areas with concentrations of low-income families. 

Title I legislation directed that the priority educational needs of children in the 
qualified attendance areas be identified and local programs designed to pro\ ide 
appropriate supplemental help. Numerous surveys indicated the need for an 
instructional boost in the areas of reading and mathematics. In addition, pre- 
school education was identified as a means of building. solid foundations for 
future school experiences. Tutoring was also recognized as a technique for 
helping older students. 

Each >ear since 1966, most school districts in Ohio have conducted Title I 
programs for eligible students who— for one or more reasons— have fallen 
behind their classmates in reading or mathematics. In some instances, priority 
needs and funding have-enabled preschool education or tutoring to also be 
provided. * 

This publication prov ides a summary of Ohio's Title I activities for fiscal 1 974 
ithe 1973 74 school year and the summer that followed). Information presented 
includes basic statistics, participation trends, effectiveness of instruction, 
expenditure patterns, staffing, and parent in\ olvement. Anecdotes adapted from 
(paragraphs written by local educators and photographs of children benefiting 
from Title I services give further insight into the way Title I is working in Ohio. 





Praise for each little success a child.makes can 
work wonders, especially when teachers and par- 
ents work together. 
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Fiscal 1 974 -Highlights 



One boy who scored a 22-month gain after 10 
months of reading instruction compared his feel- 
Q y to the thrill of hitting a home run. 

ERIC. 



Title I is evaluated annually at local, state, and federal levels. The statistics in 
this publication have-been gathered from local evaluation.reports and compiled 
at the state level. Highlights for fiscal 1974 include the following: 

• Of Ohio's 620 school districts, 96 percent planned and jmplemented Title I 
instructional programs. 

• Local school districts spent $46,499,783 to provide Title I instruction and 
services for 122,62? educationally disadvantaged children. 

• The number uf Title I participants was lower than In any previous fiscal year. 
Reasons include the concentration uf services for improved instruction and 
increased costs due to inflation. 

• Only 33 percent of those students meeting the selection criteria iq fiscal 1 974 
were served, due to the level of funding. 

• Of the students receiv ingTitle I instruction during the regular school term, 99.8 
percent were in grade nine or below. The greatest concentration of pupils, 61 .2 
percent, was in kindergarten through grade three. 

• A total of 5,1 55 nonpublic school pupils received Title I instruction during the 
regular term and 1,328 nonpublic pupils received summer term instruction. 

• Highest priority for Title I services is reading, with 83 percent of all 1974 
regular term participants and 79 percent of all summer term participants 
receiving instruction in this area. 

• Effectiveness of instruction in reading is supported by significant gahb in, 
achievement. During the regular term, 38 percent of the children gained 15 
months or more per 1 0 months of instruction, 1 9 percent gained from 1 1 to 1 4 
months, and 23 percent gained from 6 to TO months. 

• Seventy-five percent of all expenditures, for both the regufar and summer 
terms, were directed toward reading instruction. A distant second in money 
expended was preschool education, at 1 1 percent. 

• School districts hired 2,21 1 full-time and 640 part time teachers to instruc' 
Title I participants during the regular term. During the summer term, 2,349 
full-time and 136 part-time teachers held staff positions. 

• Inservice education, mandatory fur teacher aides and the teachers with whom 
they work, accounted for 21 1,589 hours of staff time. 

• Parent advisory councils have become an integral part of Title I. A total of 
6,353 parents served on district v : de councils in fiscal 1974. Altogether, 
8,934 parents, including council members, were involved inTitlel planning. 



"Reading sounds like it's terrible; but when you 
learn the words, it's fun." 



.FiscaI1974 Basic Statistics 



Statistics on district participation, scheduling pattern*, student participation, 
and expenditures provide an overview of fiscal 1 974 activities. 



School District Participation t , 

.di^i^:in\Qhip . . <? . . 620 

,Dj>ri^;^^cipating„tn Title I t . ; 594 

Scheduling Patterns for Title I Activities 

Districts wiftieguj^ ' 508 

Dj>tfi<i'W only . . ... \ ... .: 26 

Districts -with both: regular and surhrner term activities ...... 1 ' 60 

Student Participation in Title I Activities- 
Participants fn regular term activities only 92,140 

Particifkints jri summer term activities" only WfiM 

v Participants in both regular and summer term activities ". . . . 1 1 [ ,655 

Total students participating in Title 1 activities , 122,629 

Expenditures pf , Title t Funds 

Regulacztehnexr^nditure^ fiscal! 974 funds $29,096)240 

Regular term, expenditures, fiscal 1973*carryover "11,618,294 

Regular term expenditures, fiscal 1 973 Part.C carryover ... 1 ,645,064 

'Summer term expenditures, fiscal 1 974 funds 4,1 40;1 85 

Total expenditures "during fiscal 1974 * 46,499,783 

Average Per Student Expenditures 

Regularterm -participation only \ . . $408 

* Summerterm participation only , 136 

Both regular and-summer term participation 544 
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Five-Year Participation Trends 

During the past five vears, the number of children participating in Title I 
activities has decreased 23 percent. Meanvv hile, the number uf children meeting 
the selection criteria tor Title I participation has increased 37 percent. One 
reason k>» fewer participants is greater concentration of services bv local school 
districts to improve the quality of instruction. Another reason is that increased 
costs ot operation, due largely to salary increases and inflation, have not b^en 
offset by increased allocations. To further complicate planning, congresbional 
action and administrative release of funds have been coming late in the fiscal 
year, meaning that original budgeting must be based. on tentative allocations, 
and later revised if and when more funds aie made available. 



Eligible Children 
Not Served 

184,932 
182,805 
223,624 
248;030 
252,576 



Fiscal 


Ohio's Title I 


Children Receiving 


Year 


Grant Awards* 


Title I Services 


1970 ' 


$38,131,537 


159,239 


1971 


40,791,479 


140,261 


1972 


41,671,731 , 


132,928 


1973 


47,881,765 


123,340 


1974 


.46,958,112 


122,629 



* Part C carryover.funds are.included for fiscal 197'-74. 

Children, by Thousands 

300 
250 • 
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"I'm glad Tony had this reading opportunity 
while he's still in his early years of learning." 
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Fiscal 1970 1971 1972 

Children receiving Title I services 

r~*~~" Children meeting the selection criteria who 
coulcfftot be served because of funding level 
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1973 



1974 



implications of Participation Trends 



The seriousness of being able to help fewer children each year, along with the 
fact that thousands of other children meet the •selection criteria, is sometimes 
compared to an iceberg. In the illustrations below, jhe numbers of children 
served and not served have been converted to percentages. 

The level of funding for fiscal 1 974 was suc h that districts could not possibly 
provide comprehensive instruction lor all qualified children from preschool 
through grade 12. Priorities had to be set and plans made accordingly. The 
remainder of this report deals with the 33 percent wlio received Title I serv ices. 
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46 r 4 

Children Receiving 
Title I Services 



54% . 
Children Not-Served 



Fiscal 1970 




37% 

Children Receivjng 
Title i Services 

Children Not Served 



Fiscal 1972 




33% 

Children Receiving 
Title I Services 



67% 

Children Not Served 



" Fiscal 1974 



43% 

Children Receiving 
Title I Services 

57% 

Children * Not Served. 




Fiscal 1971 





33% 

Children Receiving 
Title I Services 

V 

67% < 
Children Not Served 



Fiscal 1973 
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"Extra reading instruction has really helped my 
chiluVl would like to see it benefit more children." 
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Student Participation by Grade Ranges 

The 508 school districts providing Title I instruction during the regular term 
only and the b0 districts having both regular and summer term instruction served 
J03,795 children. The 26 districts havingunly summer term instruction and the 
60 districts with summer extensions served 30,489 students. 



When pre- andposMest scores indicated a gain 
of 1.6 in one year for a second grader,.the Title I 
teacher regarded this as another indication that 
children with reading problems must he helped 
© ar the beginning of (heir school career. 



Grade Ranges 


All Title 1 Participants 

Regular Term . Summer term 
Students Students 


Students 
Participating 
Both Terms, 


Preschool 

Kindergarten-grade 3 
Grades 4-6 
Grades 7-9 
Grades 10-12 
Non-graded 


• 5,522 
63;550> 
■ 29,406 

4;300 

• 231 
786 


2,613 
12,479 
7,1 77 
3,639 
2,907 
1,674 


835 
6,01* 
3,810 

754 • 

143 
. 99 


Totals 


103,795 


30,489 , 

/ 

/ 

/ ' 


11,655. 









Both public and nonpublic students who meet the local school district's 
selection criteria and who reside in qualified attendance areas are considered for 
Title I participation. In fiscal 1 974, a total of 5,1 55 nonpublic students received 
I itle I instruction during the regular term. A total of 1 ,328 participated during the 
summer term. 



Grade Ranges 



Nonpublic Participants 
Regular Term Summer Term 



Kindergarten-grade 3 
Grades 4-6. 
Grades 7-9 
Grades 10-12 
Non-graded 

Totals 



Students 


Students 


3,184 


712 


1,666 


498 


272 ' 


62 


12 


54 


21 


2 


5,155 


1,328 



Students 
Participating 
Both Terms 



304 
167 
25 
10 

. 2 

508 




Preschool experiences help draw shy children 
out of their shells. 



vVhen the numbers reported on the preceding page are changed tu percent- 
ages, it becomes quite evident that Title I activities in Ohio are directed toward 
young children. In other words, school districts are providing compensatory 
instruction early in pupils' academic careers, following the adage An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure." 



Regular Term Participants 
, V 103,795 



Preschool 

Non-graded (.8%) , 

Grades 
10-1? (2%) 

Grades 7-9 



Grades 4-6 



Preschool 
Non-graded 

Grades 10-1 2 



Grades 7-9 




Kindergarten-Grade 3 



Summer Term Participants 
- < 30,489 
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Kindergarten-Grade 3 



Grades 4-6 





Major Instructional Areas 



Efith hJiuuI ilibtnUvtlutcrmmeb the niuM preying uduLiitiunul need* uf the 
children who jru eligible fur Title I a^iMtUKe. After needs* hti'-e Ueen identified 
tine gutilb established, instructional activities are planned and implemented. 

During buth the regular and bummer terms tup priority is overwhelmingly 
assigned tu instruction in reading and related communication' skills. In fiscal 
1974, uver 86,000 students were imulvcd during the regular term and uver 
24/000 during the summer. 

Seconcffprionty in numbers of students ser\ed is mathematics. In fiscal J 974, 
over 3,500 mure students received mathematics instruction during the summer 
term than during the regular term. The mam reasun for this is that>niore hours are 
available in the summer fur cumpensatury instruct lun and the same student can 
more readily receive help in both reading and mathematics. 

In a third area, more children are helped to a good start in school through 
preschool education during the regular term than during the summer. As noted 
below, over twice as many youngsters were involved during^he^r^ 

A tourth instructional area — tutor MjjjCA^ct^^Tmx)Ived r mofe students than 
preschool education. Services, ho>\evcr, tend to he less concentrated and less 
expensn e. One qualifying factor is that volunteer aides and student tutors often 
help in this area. 

The two remaining areas— special education and vocational education- are 
of minimal significance within Title I in Ohi. ». The reason is that state and other 
federal funds are available to provide such services. 



Major instructional Areas 
Reading 

Mathematics \ 
Preschool education 
Tutorial services * 1 . 
Special education 
Vocational education* 



Regular Term 
Participants 

'86,083 
10,237 
6/50? 
7,930 
573" 
250 
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"Robbie now knows he ran read, and that's the 
9 „te of thiKgame." 
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Summer Term 
Participants 

'24,097 
13,759 
2,438 
5,740 
909 
" 717 

\ I 



"Rocking and redding is fun." 




Title I serv ices may also be v ie\ved in terms of the \ ercentage of a II participant* 
involved in each instructional area. Fur example, i|f the 103,795 regular term 
participants, 83 percent receivedreading instruction^. During the summer term, 
79 percent of the 30,489 participants were inv olved in reading. The difference in 
percentage of youngsters served is especially great m mathematics. .Note that 
only 10 percent were invoked in the regular term while 45 percent participated 
in the summer. \ 

Percent of All Regular Term Participants 



83% Reading 



107c \ Mathertjatics 



\ 



v 



6% Preschool Education ' 
8% TutoriaSFServ^ces 

- ; ' ' "," V 

1% Special Education and Vocational Education 



Percent of All Summer Term Participants 



79% 
45% 

- 8% 
19% 

• 5% 
9 
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Reading 
Mathematics 
Preschool Education 

Tutorial Services x 
Special Education and Vocational Education 
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'I've figured it out. I know how ivoftjs HO to- 



gether.' 




Effectiveness* of 
Reading Instruction 

The overall ubjccbve-t)t Title I reading instruction is to help each child 
improve in eaeh step of this vital process. To evaluate the effectiveness ol this 
instruction, locakschouls use standardized tests to check students skills when 
thev oegm instruction and again when instruction ends. Differences in test 
scores are reported as one of four degrees of change. 

Marked Improvement: 15 months' gain or mor£ \ 

Improvement: 11 to 14 months' gain f 10 months of 

Some Improvement: 6 to 10 months' gain ( instruction 

Little or No Improvement: 5 months' or less gain / 

Since most Title I instruction docs-not last exactly 1 0 months, local evaluators 
use a conversion table to prorate achievement gains made during partic ipation 
of varying duratfbq. , -» 

.Using this procedure, 80 percent' ol the 80.08 J students receiving reading 
instruction during the regulai school term showed an avcragc\g*iiri ol uver six 
months. This includes 57 percent w ho gained 1 I months or more amjnB percent 
who gained 15 months or more. J 

During the much shorter summer term, the degree of change for 7j0 percent of 
the 24,097 students receiving reading instruction was in the "some improve- 
ment" range or above. Of these, 32 percent gained 1 1 months or /wire and 38 
percent gained 15 njontLs or more. 




86,083 Regular Tjerpri Participants 



24,097 Summer Term Participants 

t 13 
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Effectiveness of 
Mathematics Instruction 



Results on standardized tests were also used to evaluate the effectiveness* of 
Title I mathematics instruction. 

Because the need for mathematics induction has a much luwer priority than 
reading instruction, only 10,237 student* were involved during the regular 
school terrp. Of these, 36 percent achieved 1 5 months' or mure gam. Anuther 29 

percent made from six to 14 months' gain. 

i » 

During summer term v e\tensions of Title I ^ictiv ities, students could often be 
scheduled for both reading. a. nd mathematics instruction. Fur this reason, the 
number of students studying mathematics increased to 13,759. Of these, 76 
percent were tested as having gamed six munths or mure un a prurated basis. 
Included were 42 percent whq^gained 15 months or more. ^ , 

Only children who have diagnosed needs in a particular subjectare** are 
selected for the over-andzbeyond instruction provided through Title I funding. 
Children making average and above average prugre** in the regular <Ja*>ruom 
>ettmg are nut eligible and du nut participate. These are key Title I guidelines and 
should be kept in mind as information about gains in mathematics and reading is 
studied. 




Thanks to Title I, Rebecca now has an "I can do 
t" attitude about math. 




Expenditure Patterns 

People trying to understand the size and scope oi Title I want to know how thil 
tnoney-i* spent. One way is to look at expenditures within the major instructionalX 
areas. Expenditures reported for fiscal IT4 Jearl> indicate the importance 
plated on instruction in reading during Ixith the regular and summer terms. 
Preschool education expenditures ranked mxuikI for the regular term, with 
mathematics ranked similarly for the summer term. 




■ v 




Major Instructional Areas 
Reading 

Preschool education 
Mathematics 
Tutorial services 
Special education 
Vocational education 
Totals 



Regular Term 
Expenditures 

532,635,094 
4,612,991 
3,239,513 
1,139,126 
606,361 
126,513 
$42,359,598 



Summer Term 
Expenditures 

$2,135,356 
367,778 
937,389 
534,248 
114,803 
50,61 1 

$4,140,185 



Total , 
Expenditures 

$34,770450 
4,980,769 
- 4,176,902 
1,673,374 
721,164 
177,124 
$46,499,783 



vVhen expenditures withip the various instructional areas arc .iewed as 
percentages, the importance placed on reading during the regular term is even 
more obvious. Expenditures dunng the- summer term are more diversified, but 
increases are especially noticeable in mathematics I tutorial scmces. 



A Korean girl and an Arabian boy were among 
the children who made more than a 14-month 
gain in reading during the 10-month $choo!,>ear. 




Regular Term 
Expenditures 
$42,359,598 



Reading 




Summer Term 

Expenditures 

$4/140,185 



Preschool Education 




Mathematics 



Tutorial Services 

Special Education and 
Vocational Education 



Preschool Education 



Mathematics 



Expenditures can also be categorized by their use for staff resources, materials 
and supplies, equipment, and so forth. By far, the most money is u$ed for salaries 
cinJ related cusb and, cuntuiry to puplildt opinion even among educator:*, ^cr\ 
little is used for equipment. 



Expenditure Categories 

Staff salaries and 
fringe benefits 
Materials and supplies 
Equipment 
Inservice education • 
Student transportation 
Other supportive services 
Totals • 



Regrouping the expenditures reported abuvu *.i three eategunes and convert- 
ing them to percentages pro\ ide further insight into Title I programming. During 
the regular term, 92 percent .of the money was used for staff salaries and related 
costs, including inservice education. The percentage of mone> used in this 
category during the summer dropped to 88. 



Regular Term 


Summer Term 


Total 


Expenditures 


j Expenditures 


Expenditures 


$38,915,477 


$3,577,899 


$42,493,376 


1,130,281 


231,882 


1,362,163 


304,097 


6,912 


311,009 


141,914 


63,412 


205,326 


94,942 


^83,907 


178,849 


1,772,887 


176,173 


1,949,060 


$42,359,598 


$4,140,185 


$46,499,783 



Regular Term 
Expenditures 
$42,359,598 



Staff Salaries 
Fringe Benefits 




Equipment, Student 
Transportation, and 
Other Supportive 
Services 



Mater * 
Supplies 



Summer Term 
Expenditures 
$4,140,185 



£!aff Salaries. 
Fringe Benefits 
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Equipment, Student 
Transportation, and 
Other Supportive 
Services 



Materials and Supplies 




His prospects for success in Title I were dim but 
he "shot over the top." 
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Professional and Nonprofessional Staff 

Ninety-two percent of all regular term expenditures and 88 percent of all 
summer term expenditure* were ?ur staff salaries and related costs. vVho are 
these persons and sv hat ^er\ ices do they prov ide Title I students? A lifting of staff 
positions tor fiscal 1974 provides a general answer to this question. 

Note that uv er 2,800 teachers —either full-time or part time - were employed 
during the regular term and over 2,400 during the summer term. The reason for 
the high numbers is the emphasis uiaced on individualized instruction, partic 
ularly in the reading area. Dunng the regular term, the average Title I reading 
teacher met with five or fewer students at a time. In the summer, the average 
-■ teacher me? with six to ten students at a time. 

Title 1 teachers are sometimes assisted by aides or student tutors, further 
jpdividualizingthe assistance each child receives. In fiscal 1 974, a total of 1 ,921 
aides and student tutors assisted Title I teachers during the regular term. In the 
summer, 1 ,592 served in similar staff positions. 



"Our Title I teachers salt^and pepper every 
learning situation with love and affection." 




Staff Positions 

Professional 

■ *, * * * * 

Teachers 
• -Gw/ffinators 
directors. 
Supervisors^ 
principals 

Guidance counselors 
Social Workers 
-Psychologists 
Speech therapists - 
<Attendance : workers 
Librarians 
purses " 
Physicians 
vDentists 

Nonprofessional 

Teacher aides 
Stucferit tutors 
Library aides 
Other* 

Totals * 



Regular Term 
Full-Time Part-time 



Suiter Term; 
Full-Time ^ ^irt-fime* 



, 2,21-1 


640' 


2;349 


T36 


25 


174- 


' 79, ' 


20 


10 


54- 


15 


8 


27 


25 


^19 


5 






,103 


3, 


9 


11 - 


; 33 


13 


39 


* i 


i- 9 


3 


11. 




J 1 °; 


5 


9 


3 


1 12. 


25 




2 , 


•7 7 






3 


/ 49 


1.4 


15 


9 




t 43 




8 


1 


26 




' 7 




32 



■872 
10 
7 

168 
3,413 




4,488 



177 
38 
15 

124 

687 



jj 'Clerks, secretaries, bus drivers, unclassified 

. r 
J 
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Staff Inservice Activities 



Inservice activilieb are important fur Title I staff* members. In mobt instances, 
training is prov ided by the local district, in >ome counties or even multi-county 
areas district* wcA together tu prov ide mure comprehensive inservice educa- 
tion—often for less money. 



Inservice Activity 



—Regular Term 
Reported Hours 



Summer term 



Gases 



Spent 



Reported 
Cases 



Hours 
Spent 



Training provided, by 






/ 




local administrators 


' 5,408 


65,011 


s 3,435 


1 8;991 


Conferences or workshops 


4,016 


54,958 - 


988 


5,389 


Teacher/teacher.aide 










training 


1,988 


25,047 


572 


2>294 


Observations in .other 










schools 


1,330 


7;182 


3d-' 


■ 220 


Other* 


2,045 


28,431 » 


419 


, .4,066.-' 



Staff members spent a total of 211,589 hours in some form of inservice 
education. In fiscal 1974, over 80 percent of these hours were spent on training 
prov ided b\ local admmistrators,.attendance at conferences or workshops, and 
involvement in teacher/teacher aide training. 



Total Hours 
Inservice Involvement 
211,589 



Training Provided by 
Local Administrators 



Other* 



Observations in 
Other Schools 




Teacher/Teacher Aide 
Training 



•University courses, visiting consultants, county and state meetings, unclassified. 
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"Mrs. K. is a fantastic teacher and does a won- 
derful job with children." 



Conferences 
or Workshops y 
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1 




t-1 



a 




The organization of a [wront advisory loumil 
Jed lo improved t omiminilv ,nv<ironoss of the (rue 
purpose of filli 1 I. 



Involvemenf of Participants Parerfts> 

Involvement ot parta ipants parents signituautlv hh reases the elfec tivenrss 
ol Title 1. Shu e I 971 , a parent adv isorv luum (I has been an integral part ot each 
Title I program funded iruOhio. / 

During tin al 1 974, a total ut J ,08 J ilistrn t-wule lounul meetings were held 
in the 594 distruts receiving Title I funds. The estimated number ol hours 
involved was 20,(>0(>, ' » 



Total 

6,353 
1,582 
255 
344 



In addition to parents who serv ed as ^ ouiu il members, approximately ^2,000 
other parents ol Title I partu ipauh were involved in one or more ways 



District-Wide Parent Advisory Council Members 

Parents of Title I participants 
Staff members 

Representatives of community agencies 

Board of education members, other interested persons 



Type of Involvement 

Individual conferences 

involving parents > 
Classroom visits by parents 
Croup meetings for parents 
Home visits by Title I 

staff members 
Parents involved in 
program planning 



Reported Number Estimated Number 
of Parents of Hours 



58,820 


, 37,026 


35,102 


47,280 


28,122 


j 83,543 


27,418 


' 121,873 


8,934 


"~- '29,566 
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r~ — 

Assistant. Director 
Basic Programs 



^ , Program 
Consultants (8) 



Evaluation 
Consultant 



State Board of Education 



Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 

I * 

Assistant Superintendent 
Division Director 

/. 



, if . 

Assistant Director 
Fiscal Accounting 



L 



Fiscal 
Consultants (4) 



Assistant Director 
Special Programs 



\ 



Program 
Consultants (5) 



Publications' 
Consultant 



Credits 



PUBLICATION 

State of Ohio 
Department of Education 

Martin W. Essex 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 

G. Robert Bowers 

\ss»stant Superintendent Ins ruction 

R. A. Horn 
Director 

Division of Federal Assistance 
Arlie Cox 

Assistant Director, Basic Program! 
Clayton Corke 

Assistant Director, Fiscal Accounting \ 
James Miller 

Assistant Director, Special Programs 

Roger W. Howard v •> 
Educational Consultant and Evaluator 

Eileen Young 

Educational Consultant and Editor 



PHOTOGRAPHY 

Public school systems of 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Mansfield, Massillon, Springfield 
City; Steubcnville, Switzerland of 
Ohio, Vinton County, 
Youngstown, ZanesviHe. 
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The activity which is the subject of this reports* as sup|x>rted in 
whole or in part by the- US Office ol Educati6n.*Depaitment ol 
Health, Education, and Welfare However, opinions expressed 
herein do not necessarily reflect the |x»ition or policy ot the U.S #» 
Office of Education, ami no official endorsement by the U S 
Office of Education .should bo inferred. 



